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Labor  Unions  and  Politics  in  Britain  and  France 

BY  SIDNEY  LENS.  Sidney  Lens,  an  American  unionist  who  is  director  of  a  local  AFL  union  in 
Chicago,  returned  in  August  from  a  six-month  trip  to  Europe  where  he  visited  12  countries, 
including  Spain  and  Yugoslavia.  He  is  the  author  of  Left,  Right  and  Center  (Chicago, 
Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1949). 


EUROPEAN  unionism  has  traditionally  been  so¬ 
cialist,  syndicalist  or  Communist;  by  contrast, 
American  labor  since  the  i88o’s  has  been  predomi¬ 
nantly  a  “simple  unionism”  which  opposed  all 
forms  of  Marxism  or  anarchism  and  openly 
defended  the  capitalist  system.  Yet  since  the  war 
these  two  systems  of  unionism  have  been  col¬ 
laborating  more  closely  than  ever  before.  Because 
of  the  increased  importance  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs,  American  unionism  has  also  car¬ 
ried  greater  weight  in  international  labor  circles. 
For  students  of  world  labor  it  is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  discover  how  far  the  change  in  the  inter¬ 
national  power  relationship  has  altered  the  prewar 
character  of  European  unionism. 

“Years  ago,”  according  to  J.  H.  Oldenbroek, 
general  secretary  of  the  International  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  “we  socialists  used  to 
say  we  are  for  full  employment  but  that  we  can 
get  it  only  if  we  have  a  socialist  society.  Today  we 
speak  of  the  need  for  full  employment  without 
emphasizing  the  second  part  of  this  thesis.  We  are 
still  socialists,  but  our  tactics  are  different.”* 

This  concept  is  much  closer  to  the  simple  union¬ 
ism  of  the  United  States  than  to  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  syndicalist  and  Marxist  theories  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  Europe.  In  that  respect 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  labor  in  Western 
Europe  have  moved  toward  each  other  during  the 
past  decade.  In  Western  Germany  Catholic  and 
Socialist  unionists  now  form  a  united  labor  move¬ 
ment  which  is  “politically  neutral.”  British  union¬ 
ists  speak  more  frequently  of  Keynes  than  of  Marx. 
And  French  labor,  despite  the  predominance  of 
the  Communist  federation,  continues  to  cling  to 
a  “no-politics”  dictum  for  its  leadership.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  theories  for  the  destruction  of  capitalism 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  the  dominant  motif  of  union¬ 
ism  in  Western  Europe.  But  what  is  particularly 
striking  in  present-day  unionism  is  that  the  re- 
I.  Interview  with  Mr.  Oldenbroek  in  Brussels,  April  1950. 


formism  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  has  been 
diluted  to  a  point  where  it  seldom  even  makes 
any  pretensions  to  Marxism  and  remains  socialist 
only  in  the  very  broadest  sense. 

Despite  such  modifications,  however,  the  union 
movements  in  Western  Europe  remain  anchored 
to  their  past.  Their  major  emphasis  is  still  on  a 
political  rather  than  an  economic  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  working  class,  and  their 
propaganda  still  demands  fundamental  structural 
changes  in  society  in  addition  to  social  reform. 
Whether  this  propaganda  is  meant  seriously — 
whether  the  unions  intend  to  support  even  a  gradu¬ 
alist  destruction  of  the  capitalist  system— is  open  to 
serious  doubt.  But  the  political  and  economic  trap¬ 
pings  of  Western  Europe  preclude  any  real  growth 
of  “simple  unionism”  and  mere  pressure  politics. 
If  what  has  happened  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France 
and  Italy  since  World  War  II  is  any  barometer 
of  the  future,  then  even  the  united  trade  union 
movement  of  Western  Germany  may  also  burst 
and  its  component  parts  again  become  adjuncts  of 
the  Socialist,  Catholic  and  perhaps  liberal  parties. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
EUROPE  AND  U.S. 

European  unionism  differs  from  that  of  the 
United  States  in  two  substantial  respects: 

First,  the  economic  structure  of  Europe  today 
and  ever  since  the  i88o’s  has  been  less  flexible  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Wars,  depressions,  revo¬ 
lutions  and  a  far  slower  rate  of  economic  growth* 
have  forced  the  state  to  intervene  in  the  daily  eco¬ 
nomic  life  and  in  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
this  country.  An  unstable  economic  situation  has 
created  a  fertile  soil  for  socialist,  syndicalist,  Com¬ 
munist  and  other  radical  philosophies  which  a 
more  stable  American  economy  has  been  able  to 

2.  See  Louis  M.  Hacker  and  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick,  The 
United  States  Since  1865  (New  York,  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  1934). 
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ward  off.  In  the  course  of  6o  or  70  years,  there¬ 
fore,  the  European  worker  has  developed  both  a 
class  consciousness  and  a  political  consciousness 
greatly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  American 
worker.  The  European  worker,  like  his  opposite 
number  elsewhere,  wants  wage  increases  and 
shorter  hours,  but  he  feels  that  more  than  eco¬ 
nomic  action  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  improve  his 
standard  of  living.  He  has  lived  through  so  many 
crises  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  political  realities 
of  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  worker  who,  except  for  a  few  depression  peri¬ 
ods,  has  been  relatively  free  from  social  turmoil. 

Secondly,  the  European  political  structure  makes 
a  simple  pressure  group,  such  as  the  CIO’s  Politi¬ 
cal  Action  Committee  or  the 
AFL’s  Labor  League  for  Po¬ 
litical  Education,  impractica¬ 
ble.  In  America  each  indi¬ 
vidual  Congressman  or  Sena¬ 
tor,  regardless  of  party,  tends 
to  vote  according  to  his  own 
conscience  or  political  in¬ 
stincts  rather  than  the  dictates 
of  party  caucus  or  party  disci¬ 
pline.  The  President,  once 
elected,  is  also  no  longer  be¬ 
holden  to  any  party  program 
and  for  all  practical  purposes 
cannot  be  removed.  In  Euro¬ 
pean  parliaments,  however, 
the  members  of  a  political 
party  ordinarily  vote  as  a  bloc, 
and  the  cabinet  falls  if  it  does 
not  obtain  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Thus  political  issues, 
rather  than  the  attributes  of 
individual  men,  are  para¬ 
mount  in  each  election  cam¬ 
paign.  The  unions  find  that 
they  must  influence,  not  432  individuals,  but  three 
or  four  or  five  separate  parties.  The  tendency, 
therefore,  is  for  a  union  to  become  an  adjunct 
of  a  political  party,  rather  than  a  pressure  group 
trying  to  gain  the  vote  of  individual  legislators. 
In  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  (Britain  is  an 
exception)  it  was  the  Socialists  or  syndicalists  who 
originally  launched  the  trade  union  movement. 
Sometimes  both  the  political  party  and  the  union 
were  in  a  common  organization  for  a  while  until 
they  were  formally  separated  to  create  a  more 
effective  division  of  labor.  These  old  ties  still  re¬ 
main,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Euro¬ 
pean  labor  leaders  openly  espouse  a  radical  cause 
(whether  “Labor  partyism,”  communism  or  social 
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democracy),  just  as  the  average  American  unionist 
usually  endorses  the  objectives  of  free  enterprise. 

The  long  political  tradition  of  the  European 
working  class  is  reflected  in  the  greater  body  of 
both  labor  law  and  social  legislation  that  exists  in 
Europe  as  compared  with  America.  Social  secur¬ 
ity  was  introduced  much  earlier  and  is  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  in  the  United  States.  Collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  whether  regulated  by  law  or  by  custom, 
is  not  on  the  individual  factory  or  individual  com¬ 
pany  basis  but  ordinarily  between  unions  and  em¬ 
ployers  of  a  whole  industry  nationally  or  at  least 
on  a  district  level.  Moreover,  the  benefits  of  such 
agreements  are  usually  spread  to  unorganized  es¬ 
tablishments  as  well  as  the  organized  ones.  In 
addition,  through  legally  es¬ 
tablished  works  councils  and 
other  instruments,  the  unions, 
theoretically  at  least,  have  a 
greater  check  on  management 
prerogatives  than  in  America. 

In  the  course  of  50  years 
Western  European  labor  has 
quietly  moved  away  from 
theories  of  the  class  struggle 
to  the  universal  practice  of 
class  collaboration.  Its  de¬ 
mand  for  social  revolution, 
never  really  implemented 
when  Labor  or  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties  have  achieved 
government  power,  has  been 
supplanted  by  more  moderate 
terminology.  But  although 
the  individual  national  union 
movements  of  Britain,  France 
and  other  nations  differ 
sharply  from  each  other,  their 
daily  activities  are  so  deeply 
intertwined  with  politics 
that  they  offer  a  sharp  contrast  with  unionism  in 
America. 

Increasing  contacts  with  the  present-day  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  movement  has  effected  few  changes 
in  this  respect.  Fundamental  factors  are  at  work 
in  shaping  the  attitudes  of  European  unionism — 
factors  of  postwar  poverty,  relative  economic  de¬ 
cline  as  compared  with  the  American  economy, 
the  resulting  emergence  of  the  Stalinist  threat,  and 
the  like.  European  unions  are  thus  under  different 
pressures  from  those  in  America.  They  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  constant  state  intervention  even  in 
those  countries,  like  Germany,  Italy  or  France, 
where  the  government  is  a  firm  advocate  of  free 
enterprise;  and  their  daily  functions  are  indis- 


It  was  not  until  after  World  War 
II,  and  particularly  since  the 
launching  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1947,  that  the  American  public 
became  seriously  interested  in  the 
part  played  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  here  and  abroad  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  affecting 
international  affairs,  with  special 
reference  to  communism.  The  Re¬ 
search  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  which  in  November 
1949  arranged  for  publication  of 
“Labor  and  World  Affairs’*  by 
David  Lasser,  has  asked  an  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  official  to  analyze  in 
two  Reports  the  role  of  labor 
unions  in  politics  in  Britain, 
France,  Western  Germany  and 
other  European  countries  as 
compared  with  the  United  States. 
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soluably  linked  with  the  affairs  o£  parliament, 
politics  and  social  philosophies.  Not  even  contact 
with  the  outlook  of  American  unionism — “We 
have  no  ultimate  aims;  we  exist  from  day  to  day” 
— has  basically  changed  this  situation. 

LABOR  IN  BRITAIN 

Until  1900  British  unions  endorsed  for  political 
office  those  Liberals  (and  sometimes  Conservatives) 
who  were  either  union  members  or  who  the  unions 
felt  were  friendly  to  labor.  In  essence  this  was  the 
simple  union  policy  of  Samuel  Gompers:  “Re¬ 
ward  your  friends;  punish  your  enemies.”  But  in 
1900,  after  long-sustained  political  impact  from 
the  small  but  ideologically  attractive  socialist 
groups — the  Independent  Labor  party,  the  Fabian 
Society  and  the  Marxist  Social  Democratic  Fed¬ 
eration — the  Trades  Union  Congress  (TUC)  took 
the  initiative  to  form  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Labor  Representative  Committee  and  which 
became  the  Labor  party  in  1906.^  Here,  under 
one  roof,  the  unions,  cooperatives  and  socialist 
organizations  combined  to  steer  a  course  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  established  parties  of  other  classes. 

The  vote  for  political  independence  in  the  1900 
TUC  was  carried  by  only  a  small  majority,  but 
this  attitude  was  stiffened  the  following  year  when 
the  House  of  Lords  upheld  a  court  decision  which 
assessed  heavy  damages  against  a  striking  union 
and  placed  the  legal  rights  of  unions  as  such  in 
jeopardy.  Even  so,  the  political  course  of  the  party 
remained  vague  until  1918  when  the  Labor  party 
issued  a  manifesto  entitled  “Labor  and  the  New 
Social  Order”  and  for  the  first  time  definitely 
termed  itself  an  apostle  of  socialism.  But  this  so¬ 
cialism  has  never  been  of  a  Marxist  variety;  the 
Marxist  Social  Democratic  Federation,  in  fact,  was 
weakest  of  the  three  socialist  movements  that  sired 
the  Labor  party,  and  it  soon  disappeared  entirely. 
The  Labor  party’s  socialism  was  of  a  moral  and 
humanitarian  character,  and  by  the  Marxist  stand¬ 
ards  of  German  social  democracy  or  Russian  men- 
shevism  it  remained  of  a  milk-and-water  type. 

Compared  to  other  trade  union  movements, 
British  labor  has  been  relatively  free  from  major 
schisms.  Despite  a  leftward  trend  after  World 
War  I,  the  formation  of  a  Communist  party  in 
1920  and  minority  sentiment  within  the  Labor 
party  advocating  affiliation  with  the  Communist 
International,  the  influence  of  communism  failed 
to  take  permanent  root.  To  this  day  communism 
has  not  become  a  major  opposition,  as  Communist 
parties  have  on  the  continent.  The  Labor  party  in 

3.  Francis  Williams,  Socialist  Britain  (New  York,  Viking, 
1949). 


1923  voted  by  a  small  majority  to  exclude  Com¬ 
munists  from  individual  membership  (although 
they  can  become  members  by  virtue  of  their  union 
enrollment),  and  this  situation  remains  unchanged. 

The  Labor  party,  like  tbe  unions  which  helped 
create  it,  has  also  survived  through  this  period 
with  relatively  few  crises.  The  General  Strike  of 
1926  in  support  of  the  miners  caused  a  serious  rift 
both  in  the  unions  and  the  party.  In  1931  the 
leadership  of  the  party  —  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Philip  Snowden  and  a  few  others  —  broke  away, 
delivering  a  serious  blow  to  the  movement’s 
aspirations.  But  eventually  the  party  recovered  and 
again  became  the  central  rallying  point  for  all 
labor  in  Britain.  Its  popular  vote  continued  to  rise: 
2,250,000  in  1918,  nearly  5,500,000  in  1924,  more 
than  8,300,000  in  1935,  almost  12,000,000  in  1945, 
and  more  than  13,300,000  in  1950.  During  World 
War  II,  as  is  well  known,  the  Labor  party  was  a 
junior  member  in  the  Churchill  war  cabinet,  and 
it  has  held  office  since  1945. 

In  this  half-century  the  relationship  between 
British  unions  and  the  Labor  party  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  with  the  unions  still  predominat¬ 
ing  in  the  party’s  structure.  The  original  disposi¬ 
tion  to  send  only  trade  unionists  to  Parliament 
has  been  altered,  so  that  today  the  number  of 
MP’s  who  come  from  business,  the  professions 
and  middle  classes  are  higher  than  those  whose 
background  is  working-class.  In  1918  a  major  con¬ 
stitutional  change  was  made  in  the  party:  it  was 
decided  to  recruit  individual  members  directly 
into  Labor  party  units  organized  on  a  constituency 
basis.  But  despite  this,  the  power  of  the  unions 
within  Labor  party  walls  has  hardly  been  curbed. 
Although  the  unions  seldom  take  the_  initiative  in 
pressing  new  ventures,  their  numerical  and  finan¬ 
cial  preponderance  gives  them  practical  veto  power. 
Their  voting  strength  is  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  party,  and  they  also  account  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four-fifths  of  the  party’s  funds. 

The  constituency  party  units  are  generally  to 
the  left  of  the  unions,  and  presumably  they  should 
be  able  to  thwart  union  ambitions,  at  least  in  the 
constituencies — the  electoral  districts.  But  here,  too, 
trade  unions  play  a  role  out  of  proportion  to  their 
day-to-day  political  activity.  Each  constituency 
party  is  federal  in  structure,  comprising  not  only 
the  individual  members,  but  delegates  from  local 
union  branches  and  from  the  cooperatives  as  well. 
In  heavy  industrial  areas  in  particular,  therefore, 
the  unions  have  the  whip  hand.  Only  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Labor  party,  composed  of  the  Labor 
Members  of  Parliament  and  enjoying  an  auton¬ 
omous  existence,  has  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
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pendence  from  trade  union  pressures,  but  it,  too, 
cannot  disregard  a  force  so  powerful  in  the  party 
machinery.  Of  the  25  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  12  represent  the  78  affiliated 
unions ;■*  only  7,  the  constituency  parties;  and  only 
one,  the  socialist  and  cooperative  bodies. 

This  unequal  partnership  has  frequently  created 
hard  feelings,  which,  however,  have  never  ap¬ 
proached  the  proportions  of  a  split,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  the  British  worker  has  an  extreme  loyalty 
to  the  party  of  his  class,  a  loyalty  that  is  not 
bounded  by  doctrinaire  considerations.  Thus,  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  the  present  Labor  party  are  left- 
wing  Socialists  like  Fenner  Brockway,  militant 
pacifists  like  Emrys  Hughes,  “Keep  Leftists”  like 
Richard  Crossman,  ex-Communists  like  John 
Strachey,  Christian  Socialists  like  Clement  Attlee, 
and  moderate  politicians  like  Herbert  Morrison. 
Organized  workers  have  an  allegiance  to  the  La¬ 
bor  party  without  regard  to  these  ideological 
nuances  and,  along  with  it,  a  firm  aloofness  from 
other  parties.  In  the  1950  elections,  for  instance, 
seven  MP’s  who  had  been  elected  in  1945  as  Labor 
party  candidates  were  roundly  beaten  as  inde¬ 

pendents  after  being  expelled  from  the  party, 
despite  their  considerable  personal  popularity.  This 
I  party  patriotism  has  become  accentuated  since 

I  Labor’s  accession  to  government  status,  so  much 

I  so  in  fact  that  it  has  seriously  atomized  all  leftist 

I  groups  outside  its  ranks.  Even  the  Communists 
I  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  their  independence  from 
I  the  Labor  party.  Their  100  candidates  in  1950 
I  failed  to  win  a  single  seat  and  polled  only  91,764 
I  votes,  as  against  102,780  for  21  candidates  in  1945. 
!  The  individual  worker  is  subject  to  constant 
j  Labor  party  propaganda  from  his  unions,  from 
I  his  cooperatives  and  from  the  party  itself.  He  be- 
j  comes  a  member  of  the  Labor  party  automatically 
!  as  soon  as  he  joins  a  trade  union  if  the  union  is  an 
I  affiliate.  By  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of 
r  1913  he  can  “contract  out” — sign  a  form  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  in  the  Labor  party  or  to  pay 
a  political  levy  for  it,  but  in  most  cases  he  does 
not  avail  himself  of  this  right.  The  1913  law  was 
reversed  in  1927,  after  the  General  Strike,  and 
members  were  then  required  to  specifically  “con¬ 
tract  in,”  rather  than  “out.”  Party  membership 
then  fell  by  almost  40  per  cent  in  one  year.  But  the 
I  new  Labor  government  of  1945  repealed  the  1927 
act,  and  unionists  again  are  automatically  Labor 
party  members  unless  they  “contract  out.”’ 

y 

4.  These  are  less  than  half  the  actual  number  of  unions  in  the 
TUC,  but  they  are  the  largest  ones  and  constitute  the  vast 
r  majority  of  the  total  union  membership  in  Britain, 
l-  5.  British  Trade  Unionism,  rev.  ed.  (London,  Political  and 
Economic  Planning,  1949). 


FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

By  British  law  a  union  cannot  take  money  out 
of  its  regular  treasury  and  spend  it  for  political 
campaigns  or  donate  it  to  the  party.  A  special 
annual  political  levy  is  therefore  assessed  on  each 
member,  ranging  from  14  cents  to  60  cents  a  year, 
depending  on  the  organization.  Of  this,  7  cents 
per  member,  and  sometimes  an  additional  assess¬ 
ment,  goes  directly  to  the  Labor  party.  By  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  this  is  a  paltry  sum,  but  British  cam¬ 
paign  expenditures  in  each  constituency  are  legally 
restricted  to  a  very  low  level.  In  addition  most 
unions  undertake  to  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  costs  of  a  specific  number  of  candidates  in 
each  election.  This  is  sometimes  a  source  of  fric¬ 
tion  with  the  constituency  parties  because  the 
unionists  are  almost  always  given  “safe”  working- 
class  constituencies  where  the  chances  of  losing  are 
more  remote.  Thus,  of  the  125  candidates  whose 
finances  were  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  unions 
in  1945,  all  but  5  were  elected.  All  34  miners  swept 
into  office;  of  18  Transport  and  General  Work¬ 
ers,  17  carried  their  constituencies,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.*’  In  the  1950  elections  the  percentage  was 
not  so  high  because  Labor  as  a  whole  was  returned 
to  only  305  seats,  but  all  37  miner  candidates  were 
again  elected,  and  unionists  generally  were  more 
successful  than  nonunion  aspirants. 

Nor  is  the  political  power  of  the  trade  unions 
confined  to  Parliament.  In  the  city  of  Coventry, 
for  example,  members  of  the  Amalgamated  En¬ 
gineering  Union  constituted  a  near  majority  of 
the  city  council.  Together  with  members  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers  they  are  an  ab¬ 
solute  majority.  Two  AEU  officials  even  act  as 
police  magistrates  one  day  a  week  and  are  author¬ 
ized  to  mete  out  sentences  up  to  six  months.  This 
situation  in  Coventry  is  duplicated  in  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  all  through 
Britain.^  Many  of  these  political  jobs  are  nonpaying 
or  poorly  paying,  but  opportunities  for  good  posts 
are  also  available  to  a  few  chosen  former  workers. 
Since  the  nationalization  of  coal,  transport,  gas, 
electric  and  other  industries,  unionists  have  moved 
into  high-salary  posts  on  the  state  boards.  Lord 
Citrine,  former  head  of  the  TUC,  to  cite  only  one 
example,  now  runs  the  electric  industry  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  8,500  a  year.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  1945-46  General  Council  of  TUC 
are  today  members  of  boards  in  nationalized  in¬ 
dustries.® 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Interview  with  Cyril  Taylor,  district  secretary,  AEU, 
March  13,  1950. 

8.  The  Times  (lx>ndon),  December  31,  1949. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 

The  British  unions  are  thus  not,  like  American  col 
unions,  an  outside  pressure  group  seeking  conces- 
Tons  from  the  powers  that  be,  nor  a  secondary  m, 
appendage  to  a  government  in 

deLion  of  any  direct  importance  to  the  working  ^ 
class  has  been  taken  without  A' 

the  trade  unions  since  I945»  and  before  that  dur-  ^ 
ing  the  wartime  coalition.  What  has  happened,  ^  ^ 
thtefore,  is  that  the  unions  have  ^come  rnore 

and  more  an  agency  of  restraint,  '  tr 

ment  policy  to  their  membership.  In  this  sense 
they  stLd  somewhere  between  the  Russian  unions  & 
and  the  American.  Trade  union  campaigns  in  re-  c 
cent  years  have  called  for  greater  P-’o^uctivity  and  a 
for  wage  restraint,  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  ^ 
battle-cries  of  militant  opposition.  Because  of  the 
relatively  democratic  character  of  British  nniomsm 
the  pressures  of  the  working  class  have  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  union  councils,  and  many  govern- 
ment  policies,  including  the  wage  freeze,  have 
been  modified.  But  how  to  operate  unions  under 
a  union-sponsored  government  without  losing  ^ 
rank-and-file  support  is  a  major  question  for  which 
British  Labor  has  not  as  yet  found  an  adequate  < 

In  Britain  the  government  is  seldom  by-passed 
on  economic  matters  of  concern  to  the  working 
class.  Key  industries  such  as  coal,  rail,  transport,  gas 
and  electricity  are  owned  by  the  state.  Unions 
must  negotiate  with  state  boards  which  operate 
these  ventures  for  about  2%  million  out  of  a  total 
labor  force  in  agriculture,  industry  and  transport 
of  14  million.  In  these  industries  the  unions,  un¬ 
like  those  of  civil  service  employees,  retain  all  the 
rights  of  industrial  workers  and  bargain  in  the 
same  way  they  would  with  a  private  employer. 

In  addition,  government  control  boards  exist  tor 
the  docking  industry  and  other  enterprises.  More 
than  50  wage  councils,  composed  of  employers, 
work-people  and  independent  members,  fix  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  paid  holidays,  payment  for  a  guaran 
teed  week  and  other  remunerating  features  in 
such  industries  as  clothing,  textile,  food  and  drink, 
metalware,  distributive  services,  and  others.  Statu¬ 
tory  regulation  of  minimum  wages  exists  through 
other  bodies  in  agriculture  and  catering.  Since 
1040  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  has  pre¬ 
vailed.^  The  unions  and  the  government  have  per¬ 
mitted  this  law  to  continue  in  effect,  although  it  is 
generally  understood  that  as  soon  as  either  party 
or  the  employers  decide  to  dispense  with  it  the 
law  will  be  rescinded. 

9.  Allan  Flanders,  British  Trade  Unionism  (London,  Bureau 
of  Current  Affairs,  1948). 


Beyond  all  this  interlinking  of  the  state  with 
collective  bargaining  the  unions  have  voluntanly 
accepted  the  totality  of  the  governments  problems, 
including  foreign  policy,  as  their  own.  Thus  m 
1949  and  again  by  a  small  majority  of  its  execu¬ 
tives  in  1950  the  TUC  decided  not  to  press  for 
wage  increases  because  of  Britain’s  dollar  troubles. 
Almost  all  strikes  have  been  frowned  on  because 
they  might  reduce  exports  and  harm  the  economy. 
“There  has  been,”  says  Allan  Flanders,  a  great 
shift  in  the  significance  of  ‘the  strike  weapon  in 
trade  union  policy.  By  and  large  it  «  ijow  re¬ 
garded,  not  as  an  instrument  to  be  deliberately 
employed  bn  a  national  scale  for  the  achievement 
of  trade  union  purposes,  but  as  something  w  ic 
must  be  held  in  reserve  as  a  condition  for  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  firmly  established  rna- 
chinery  for  collective  bargaining  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes. 

If  the  (Conservatives  were  to  come  back  to  power, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  present  union  collaboration 
with  government  and  industry  would  end.  But 
for  the  moment  it  has  completely  altered  the  tra¬ 
ditional  union  relationship  with  both  the  employer 
and  the  state.  Much  criticism  is  leveled  against 
the  high  indemnification  of  most  industries  that 
were  nationalized.  Unionists  feel  that  not  only 
was  this  not  fair,  but  the  high  carrying  charges 
make  the  fight  for  higher  wages  more  difficult. 
Vague  rumblings  are  often  heard,  too,  about  the 
operation  of  the  boards  in  nationalized  industries, 
and  there  is  a  persistent  demand  in  some  quarters 
for  “workers’  control.”  This  issue,  however,  has 
not  thus  far  become  pressing  for  the  Labor  gov- 

.  ernment.  , 

!  British  Labor  has  moved  further  away  from  tree 
enterprise  than  any  other  Social  Democratic  group 
r  in  history,  but  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going 

e  is  controlled  capitalism  rather  than  thorough- 

.  going  socialism.  This  fact  is  perhaps  best  indi- 
i’  cated  by  the  steady  increase  since  the  end  of  the 
L  war  in  the  volume  of  profits,  even  after  taxes.  By 
n  1949  profits  were  the  highest  in  British  history 
r  despite  nationalization.'^  Some  of  the  nationaliza- 
:  tion  schemes,  such  as  that  for  coal,  were  intrcv 
h  duced  because  the  industries  were  bankrupt  and 
.e  could  not  possibly  rationalize  adequately  without 
t  government  effort.  Others,  like  gas  and  electricity, 
r  were  taken  over  in  order  to  round  out  govwn- 
is  ment  controls  over  the  rest  of  the  economy.  But 
tv  nationalization  and  state  controls  should  not  blur 
tte  the  essential  feature  of  the  Labor  regime,  which 


10.  Ibid.  ,  _ 

11.  “Personal  Incomes,  1938-1950,”  reprinted  bom  The  Econ¬ 
omist  (London).  January  21,  28  and  February  4.  I950. 
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is  that  of  a  “welfare  state.”  The  theory  behind 
nationalization  seems  to  have  been  much  less  the 
shaping  of  a  new  social  order  than  the  stabilization 
of  the  old  one  to  guarantee  full  employment. 

Spurred,  aided  and  consulted  by  the  unions,  the 
Labor  government  has  introduced  the  most  far- 
reaching  health  scheme  in  the  world  and  other 
welfare  reforms,  such  as  family  allowances  for 
children.  Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the 
education  system,  including  large  government 
grants  to  university  students,  the  building  of  many 
new  schools,  free  milk  and  free  meals  to  more 
than  half  the  pupils  in  public  schools,  and  so  on. 
From  the  end  of  the  war  to  March  1949  nearly  a 
million  homes  were  either  newly  built  or  made 
available  to  members  of  the  poorer  classes.^^  The 
government  took  credit  for  having  achieved  full 
employment  and  the  redistribution  of  income.  The 
share  of  wages  after  taxes,  it  is  claimed,  went  up 
from  39  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  from  1938  to  1948, 
while  that  of  profits,  interests,  rent  and  profes¬ 
sional  earnings  fell  from  34  per  cent  to  28  per  cent. 

Whether  these  measures  solve  long-term  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  disputed  both  by  industrialists  on 
the  right  and  revolutionaries  on  the  left.  But  that 
they  have  been  well  received  by  the  British  work¬ 
ing  class  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  radicalism 
of  all  types,  as  indicated  above,  has  remained  small 
and  in  fact  has  declined. 

FIGHT  ON  COMMUNISM 

As  everywhere  else  in  the  West  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  cold  war,  the  fight  against  the  Com¬ 
munists  has  been  high  on  the  trade  union  agenda. 
But  the  methods  of  this  fight  have  so  far  been 
different  from  those  used  by  American  unionists. 
Until  recently,  except  for  the  General  and  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Workers  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operators, 
no  restrictions  were  placed  on  Communists  run¬ 
ning  for  union  office.  But  Communist  members 
usually  had  posts  without  the  power  to  bind  the 
union  to  the  Communist  line.  The  democratic 
character  of  most  unions  and  the  considerable 
checks  and  balances  exercised  by  a  Labor-party- 
minded  rank  and  file  have  held  the  Communist 
unionists  within  bounds.  Thus  Arthur  Horner, 
secretary  of  the  miners  and  a  lifelong  Communist, 
was  bound  by  union  discipline  during  the  1950 
elections  to  issue  a  manifesto  calling  upon  miners 
to  vote  for  the  Labor  party.  The  Electrical  Trades 
Union,  led  by  Communist  party  members,  also 
endorsed  the  Labor,  rather  than  the  Communist, 

12.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Facts  for  Socialists,  rev.  cd.  Fabian  Research 
Series  136  (London,  Fabian  Publications  and  Victor  Gollancz, 

1949). 


party  and  contributed  ;^2,500  to  the  Labor  elec¬ 
tion  fund.  From  1945  to  the  present,  ceaseless  ide¬ 
ological  exposure  has  isolated  the  Communists  in 
the  unions,  making  recourse  to  mechanical  organ¬ 
izational  measures  unnecessary.  The  Engineering 
Union,  third  largest  in  Britain  and  decisive  on 
the  industrial  scene,  was  transformed  from  a 
crypto-Cbmmunist  role  to  an  anti-Communist  or¬ 
ganization.  Other  similar  victories  were  recorded. 

Recently,  however,  anti-Communist  tactics  have 
changed.  In  1949  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers,  largest  in  the  country,  adopted  a  policy 
to  bar  Communists  from  office  and  removed  its 
Communists  from  union  positions;  a  few  other 
unions  have  followed.  But  anticommunism  is  still 
restrained  when  judged  by  American  standards. 
Almost  all  unions  would  challenge  the  discharge 
of  a  Communist  from  his  job  simply  because  of 
his  politics.  In  civil  service  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  follows  a  course  of  transferring  to  other 
posts  Communists  who  have  access  to  secret  in¬ 
formation.  Actual  discharges  are  frowned  on,  and 
Communists  in  ordinary  government  jobs  are  not 
interfered  with  at  all. 

Stalinism  is  a  relatively  minor  issue  in  British 
unions.  The  return  of  a  modest  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity,  despite  the  dollar  shortage,  and  the  visible 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  working  man,  have 
temporarily  at  least  cut  the  ground  from  any  more 
radical  approach  than  that  of  the  Labor  party. 
Favored  by  a  long  political  tradition,  by  a  united 
union  movement,  and  considerable  internal  de¬ 
mocracy,  British  unionism  has  utilized  its  political 
arm  more  effectively  than  any  reformist  move¬ 
ment  of  the  past.  But  this  experiment  raises  some 
pertinent  questions:  How  far  can  a  trade  union 
go  in  espousing  the  cause  of  a  modern  state  with¬ 
out  losing  its  mass  support?  Is  there  an  internal 
logic  that  forces  a  Keynesian  economy  toward 
more  and  more  control  and  more  and  more  na¬ 
tionalization?  And  if  such  a  trend  develops,  how 
radically  will  it  alter  the  basic  character  of  British 
unionism?  On  the  other  hand,  can  the  mild  re¬ 
formism  of  the  British  unions  hold  back  radical- 
ization  and  a  possible  split  in  the  Labor  party 
if  there  should  develop  any  pressures  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  deflation? 

LABOR  IN  FRANCE 

Unlike  the  British  unions,  French  labor  is 
wedded  to  a  “no-politics”  philosophy.  The  1906 
“Charter  of  Amiens”  provided  that  dthough  “all 
members  shall  be  free,  individually  and  outside  the 
trade  unions,  to  take  part  in  such  activities  as  their 
political  or  philosophical  beliefs  may  require,”  they 
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must  “refrain  from  bringing  to  the  trade  unions 
the  opinions  which  they  profess  outside.”'^  Formed 
originally  in  1895  as  an  uneasy  alliance  of  Social¬ 
ists  and  Revolutionary  Syndicalists,  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  (CGT),  which  has  been 
the  hub  of  French  trade  unionism  ever  since,  has 
never  been  free  for  any  length  of  time  from  bitter 
ideological  warfare.  The  Charter  of  Amiens  was 
designed  to  prevent  atomization  of  the  central 
federation  by  eliminating  the  sore  spot — political 
campaigning — from  the  realm  of  its  activities. 
Politics,  however,  has  been  eliminated  only  on  the 
surface;  beneath  the  surface  it  has  never  abated. 
The  CGT’s  long  history  of  splits  and  factional 
w'ars  parallels  the  various  conflicts  between  syndi¬ 
calism,  socialism  and  communism. 

Following  World  War  I  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Third  International,  the  French  Commu¬ 
nists,  allied  with  revolutionary  anarchists  and  syn¬ 
dicalists  who  soon  split  away,  captured  a  majority 
of  the  trade  union  movement  and  established  their 
own  United  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
(CGTU).  In  1935,  after  the  Communists  dropped 
their  “leftist”  theory  of  “social  fascism”''^  and  pro¬ 
pounded  the  strategy  of  Popular  Frontism,  the 
two  main  rival  federations  of  labor  were  again 
united  and  lived  together  until  a  wartime  ideologi¬ 
cal  cleavage  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Stalin- 
Hitler-pact  Communists  caused  another  split.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  and  until  December  1947,  another 
period  of  unity  ensued,  again  paralleling  the 
Teheran  line  of  world  Stalinism.  With  the  pro¬ 
gressive  tensions  of  the  cold  war  and  another  flip- 
flop  by  the  Communists  from  militant  support  of 
the  government  (including  even  strikebreaking) 
to  militant  opposition,  the  unions  were  split  again 
and  remain  so  today. 

POLITICAL  SPLITS 

Somewhat  off  the  beaten  path  of  these  fratri¬ 
cidal  wars  of  the  Marxists,  the  Catholics  have  pre¬ 
served  their  French  Confederation  of  Christian 
Workers  (CFTU)  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  here,  too,  important  in¬ 
ternal  changes  have  followed  major  political 
trends.  Militant  Catholic  youth  in  1927  organized 
the  Young  Christian  Workers  (JOC)  and  have 
since  been  the  center  of  a  steady  growth  of  Left 
Catholic  unionism  within  the  CFTC.  Today  the 

13.  David  Saposs,  The  Labor  \lovement  in  Post-War  France 
(New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1931),  pp.  489-90. 

14.  Socialists  and  Fascists  were  considered  two  aspects  of  the 
same  evil.  In  many  instances  the  Qvmmunists  attacked  the 
Socialists  far  more  fiercely  than  they  did  the  Nazis.  In  some 
instances  they  united  with  the  Nazis  against  the  Socialists. 


organized  Left  Catholics,  who  are  Socialists  and 
Labor  partyites  rather  than  clerical,  control  most 
of  the  industrial  unions  in  the  CFTC  and  have  a 
faction  of  some  37  per  cent  of  the  voting  power  in 
the  national  council  of  the  Catholic  federation.’’ 

Postwar  trade  union  history  is  divided  into 
two  periods:  the  first,  from  Liberation  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1947,  when  the  Socialists  and  Communists 
were  united;*^  and  the  second,  from  December 
1947,  when  the  Socialist  minority  split  and  formed 
its  own  federation,  CGT-FO  (Force  Oiivriere),  to 
the  present. 

Immediately  after  Liberation,  the  reunited  CGT 
quickly  enrolled  more  than  5  million  members. 
Both  the  Communists  and  Socialists,  as  well  as 
Catholics,  combined  to  establish  order  and  liqui¬ 
date  any  revolutionary  aspirations  by  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  Resistance  group  members  were  dis¬ 
armed,  and  factory  committees,  which  in  many 
places  actually  seized  the  reins  of  management, 
were  dissolved  or  seriously  moderated.  The  unions 
counselled  a  program  of  “produce  first,  make  de¬ 
mands  later”;  strikes  were  eschewed;  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  total  effort  of  the  CGT  was 
confined  to  achieving  substantial  welfare  reforms 
through  parliamentary  action,  and  to  a  ceaseless, 
but  futile,  struggle  to  control  prices. 

In  this  period  Communist  ascendancy  over  the 
united  federation  was  quickly  manifested.  The 
amorphous  neo-Socialist  forces  had  been  gravely 
weakened  during  the  war  when  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  CGT,  Rene  Belin,  became  Minister  of  Labor 
under  the  Vichy  government.  In  that  capacity  he 
introduced  in  October  1941  a  Nazi-inspired  Labor 
Charter  and  outlawed  both  the  national  CGT  and 
national  CFTC.  The  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  despite  their  sizeable  decimation  during  the 
Stalin-Hitler  days,  more  than  recouped  their  losses 
by  sustained  work  in  the  Resistance  movement. 
Until  March  1945  the  anti-Communists  were  per¬ 
mitted  a  five-to-three  majority  on  the  top  CGT 
committee.  But  the  Stalinist  control  of  the  major 
industrial  federations — miners,  rail,  metal,  chemi¬ 
cal,  textile,  food  trades,  agriculture,  building  trades 
— as  well  as  the  big  departement,  or  regional, 
unions,  forced  the  grant  of  parity  in  March  1945. 
By  April  1946,  in  the  first  Congress  since  1938,  the 
Communists  had  a  majority  of  four  to  one  over 
their  divided  opponents.’^ 

15.  Interview  with  Paul  Vignaux,  Left  Catholic  union  leader, 
March  1950. 

16.  Many  of  these  Socialists  were  not  members  of  the  official 
Socialist  party  (SFIO)  but  worked  with  it.  Relations  between 
the  SFIO  and  Socialist  unionists  are  poor  by  British  or  even 
German  standards. 

17.  Val  Lorwin,  “The  Post-Liberation  Struggle  for  Control 
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In  the  spring  of  1947  an  important  strike, 
launched  originally  by  a  Trotskyist  faction,  in  the 
largest  French  factory,  Renault,  was  at  first  dis¬ 
avowed  and  then  given  leadership  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  faction  in  the  CGT.  Other  stoppages  soon 
followed,  and  in  May  1947  the  Communist  party 
left  the  government  and  the  Communist  unionists 
organized  a  big  strike  wave.  In  1948  another  strike 
wave,  revolving  primarily  around  the  mine  work¬ 
ers,  ended  in  violence  and  military  repressions. 
Both  strike  periods  proved  abortive,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  the  Catholics  and  Socialists  held  aloof;  but 
although  millions  of  workers  left  the  CGT,  the 
anti-Communists  failed  to  make  progress.  In  the 
critical  first  half  of  1948  they  told  the  workers 
that  “wage  increases  would  be  illusorv  and  only 
price  stabilization  would  increase  their  real  in¬ 
come.”*®  This  policy  failed  to  arouse  real  en¬ 
thusiasm. 
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The  disparity  between  price  rises  and  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  the  failure  of  the  government  to  rein¬ 
troduce  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  for  wages 
until  February  1950  created  uneasiness  amongst 
the  working  class.  Pressed  by  the  Force  Ouvriere, 
the  Socialist  party  (SFIO)  finally  resigned  from 
the  government,  and  in  February,  March  and  April 
of  1950  a  major  strike  wave  ensued,  this  time  en¬ 
dorsed  by  all  federations.  The  unions  demanded 
a  3,000-franc  ($8.64)  wage  increase  per  month 
prior  to  the  long,  arduous  reintroduction  of  the 
collective  agreements.  The  Communists  and  their 
CGT  tried  to  channel  strike  propaganda  into  their 
political  “peace”  campaign,  but  by  and  large  the 
united  strike  committees  inside  the  factories  re¬ 
mained  apolitical.  The  Force  Ouvriere  top  leader¬ 
ship  succeeded  in  withdrawing  its  members  from 
some  strike  committees  before  the  end  of  the  strikes 
because  of  its  opposition  in  principle  to  working 
with  Communists  even  on  the  economic  level. 
But  the  Catholics,  the  autonomous  unions  (strong 
in  the  key  metal  industry  of  Paris)  and  others 
remained  united  with  Communist  unionists 
throughout.  The  strikes  were  defeated;  most  work¬ 
ers  were  offered  only  a  5  per  cent  raise  rather  than 
3,000  francs,  but  unity  sentiment  among  the  non- 
Communists  has  grown  as  a  result  of  the  col¬ 
laboration  during  these  months. 

Unless  something  unforeseen  develops,  however. 


of  the  French  Trade  Union  Movement  1945-49.”  Paper  read  at 
the  Conference  on  Problems  of  Modern  France,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  February  2,  1950. 

18.  Ibid. 


it  is  doubtful  whether  such  unity  will  be  achieved. 
The  Communist  party,  which  between  1945  and 
1950  fell  from  1,000,000  to  a  claimed  700,000,  but 
probably  closer  to  400,000,  nevertheless  has  the 
allegiance  of  at  least  75,000  to  100,000  active  union¬ 
ists  in  the  factories.  The  estimated  strength  early 
in  1950  of  the  Communist-controlled  CGT  was 
2,500,000,  as  against  approximately  800,000  apiece 
for  the  FO  and  CFTC.*^  In  the  elections  to  the 
social  security  boards  in  mid-1950  the  CGT  gained 
43  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  the  CFTC  21  per 
cent,  FO  15  per  cent.  These  figures  might  indicate 
that  the  combined  Catholic  and  Socialist  union 
strength  almost  matches  that  of  the  Communists — 
36  per  cent  against  43  per  cent — but  the  two  smaller 
federations  have  their  main  strength  in  the  white- 
collar  and  civil-servant  field  and  are  very  weak  in 
the  industrial  areas.  The  Left  Catholics  evidently 
do  not  want  unity  until  they  can  organize  more 
industrial  workers  and  win  over  their  own  fed¬ 
eration.  The  main  body  of  French  workers,  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  political  role  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  CGT  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
other  federations,  meanwhile  remains  outside  all 
federations. 

Many  leaders  of  the  FO  and  of  the  Left  Catho¬ 
lics  would  like  to  see  the  creation  of  a  French 
Labor  party.  They  feel  that  the  French  Socialist 
party  is  too  moderate  and  are  disappointed  at  the 
collapse  of  the  Rassemblement  Democratique  Revo- 
lutionaire,  “Rally  of  Democratic  Revolutionaries” 
(RDR),  organized  two  years  ago.  But  Labor  par- 
tyism  is  impossible  without  a  unified  or  at  least  sub¬ 
stantial  trade  union  movement.  French  labor  there¬ 
fore  flounders  in  its  efforts  to  enter  politics.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  tradition  of  the  Charter  of  Amiens, 
even  the  Communists  have  difficulty  in  finding  a 
formula  for  political  activity  by  the  trade  unions. 

Unlike  most  American  Communists  or  even 
Socialists,  French  (and  other  continental)  union¬ 
ists  do  not  conceal  their  personal  political  affilia¬ 
tions.  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  instances 
it  is  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  left  parties.  But 
while  workers  expect  their  leaders  to  be  members 
of  political  parties,  they  oppose  open  propaganda 
for  such  parties.  A.  Croizat,  head  of  the  CGT 
metal  workers,  for  instance,  is  not  only  a  Com¬ 
munist  but  served  as  minister  of  labor  from  No¬ 
vember  1945  to  November  1946  in  the  government 
as  the  Communist  choice.  Yet  his  own  union  did 
not  contribute  a  single  franc  for  his  campaign,  and 
the  union  papers  failed  to  advocate  his  candidacy 
for  Parliament.  In  recent  municipal  elections  the 

19.  William  J.  Humphreys,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition,  June  i,  1950. 
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CGT  told  its  members  not  to  vote  for  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  parties  represented  in  the  “strike¬ 
breaker”  government.  In  a  negative  sense  that 
meant,  “you  must  not  vote  for  any  party  except 
the  Communists.”  Yet  the  failure  to  express  this 
thought  positively  is  indicative  of  the  bias  against 
politics  of  all  French  workers.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
country  where  probably  one-fourth  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class,  if  civil  servants  are  included,  draws  its 
pay  check  from  the  government^®  and  where  labor 
relations  are  more  rigidly  controlled  than  in  any 
major  capitalist  country,  there  can  be  no  avoidance 
of  politics. 

THE  STATE  AND  LABOR 

In  France  the  state  has  a  monopoly  in  tobacco, 
matches,  wireless,  post  and  telegraph,  etc.  It  has 
nationalized  many  credit  institutions,  railways,  coal, 
some  auto  (including  Renault)  and  aviation  firms, 
electric,  gas  and  many  other  enterprises.^^  Since 
May  1946  Works  Committees  are  compulsory  in 
every  establishment  employing  more  than  50 
workers.  These  committees,  elected  from  lists 
drawn  up  by  the  trade  unions,  process  grievances 
and  are  the  watchdogs  of  social  security  and  other 
rights  of  the  workers  in  their  plants.  Their  powers 
are  limited  but  they  have  a  legal  status,  and  since 
the  split  of  the  CGT  their  elections  are  heatedly 
contested.  Parenthetically  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  between  these 
Works  Committees  and  the  American  Shop  Com¬ 
mittees;  but  in  the  United  States  the  committees 
are  formed  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  and 
are  always  composed  of  the  members  of  one  spe¬ 
cific  union,  while  in  France  (and  elsewhere  in 
Europe)  they  are  an  institution  with  legal  status 
and  their  members  need  not  be  in  any  union  so 
long  as  they  work  in  the  plant. 

By  law,  too,  representatives  of  8  million  workers 
are  elected  to  administer  125  local  social  security 
offices,  which  distribute  $1,285,000,000  a  year  in 
benefits.  The  postwar  French  government  passed 
extensive  welfare  legislation  which,  it  is  claimed, 
adds  32  per  cent  in  indirect  wages  to  the  pay  en¬ 
velope  of  each  worker.  In  addition  to  health  in¬ 
surance,  sick  benefits,  death  payments  and  pen¬ 
sions  (but  no  unemployment  compensation),  it 
provides  for  relatively  high  family  allocations, 
financed  by  a  16  per  cent  tax  on  the  basic  wage 
and  paid  exclusively  by  the  employer.  Benefits  are 
paid  for  each  child,  so  that  a  worker  with  four 

20.  Interview  with  Georges  Racine,  secretary  of  Autonomous 
Unions,  March  1950. 

21.  Report  of  Activity  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  October  75,  7945  to  April  30,  7949  (Paris,  WFTU, 
»949).  P-  *01. 


children  receives  18,000  francs  (I51)  a  month  in  | 
allowances,  or  just  about  equal  his  average  wage.  I 
It  is  in  the  sphere  of  direct  collective  bargaining,  | 
however,  that  the  state  intervenes  most.  A  law  of  I 
March  25,  1919  provided  a  legal  framework  for  I 
such  bargaining,  “but  the  actual  importance  of 
collective  bargaining  in  France  declined  steadily  I 

after  1921.  During  the  years  1930-35  the  yearly  | 

average  of  newly  concluded  collective  agreements 
was  22  for  the  whole  of  France.”^^  Syndicalists 
and,  for  a  time.  Communists  opposed  systematic 
contractual  relations,  and  the  employers’  organiza-  | 
tion  has  always  bitterly  attacked  the  idea  in  prin-  I 
ciple.  Following  the  sit-down  strikes  during  the  I 
Popular  Front  days,  from  1936  to  1938,  the  em-  | 
ployers’  association  and  the  CGT  entered  into  a  I 
collective  agreement,  the  Matignon  Agreement, 
which  provided  for  wage  increases,  shorter  hours, 
recognition  of  the  steward  system  and  holidays  j 
with  pay.  A  law  was  also  passed  facilitating  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  and  the  minister  of  labor  was 
given  the  authority  to  extend  the  benefits  of  agree¬ 
ments  between  unions  and  employers  to  unorgan-  | 
ized  workers.  By  the  end  of  1936  almost  2,500  I 
pacts  were  concluded  and  256  were  extended  to  1 
the  whole  trade.  By  1939  there  were  5,630  agree-  I 
ments  and  329  extended  to  the  whole  trade.^^  But  ! 
complex  compulsory  arbitration  machinery  and 
the  decline  of  the  Popular  Front  by  1939  again 
created  an  impasse  in  collective  bargaining.  The 
war  eliminated  it  altogether.  During  the  Vichy  f 
regime  so-called  Social  C!ommittees  were  estab- 
lished  at  the  factory  level,  strikes  were  outlawed, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  government  rep-  [ 
resentative  on  the  various  committees  was  the  final  j 
arbiter.  After  the  Liberation  unions’  still  did  not  j 
win  the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  Unions  and  [ 
employers  were  permitted  to  bargain  on  issues  E 
other  than  wages  after  December  1946,  but  wage  * 
rates  were  still  the  province  of  government.  Fi-  t 
nally  in  February  1950  the  state  returned  wages 
to  the  area  of  collective  bargaining.  The  general 
details  of  the  new  agreements,  however,  are  still  |  ■ 
to  be  worked  out  under  government  supervision,  ! 
and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  state  * 

will  be  withdrawn  from  these  processes  even  to  ] 

the  extent  it  is  in  Britain.  The  current  conflicts 
between  the  various  federations  as  to  what  the  f 
minimum  wage  should  be  makes  continued  state 
intervention  even  more  certain.  Thus  the  French  ' 
worker  who  has  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  unham-  s 
pered  collective  bargaining  for  only  two  or  three 

22.  Henry  W.  Ehrmann,  French  Labor  From  Popular  Front  to 
Liberation  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1947). 

23.  Ibid. 
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years  will  probably  continue  to  depend  on  the 
state — and  on  politics — ^for  favorable  decisions  as 
to  his  wages  and  working  conditions. 

The  reaction  of  the  rank-and-file  unionist  to 
this  state  of  affairs  has  been  mixed.  Although  he 
is  class-conscious  to  an  extreme,  he  periodically 
stops  paying  dues  to  his  union.  Such  fees  are  usu¬ 
ally  only  15  to  20  cents  a  month,  but  the  feeling 
of  workers  that  their  unions  arc  not  able  to  gain 
concessions,  that  the  state  will  make  the  final  de¬ 
cisions  anyway,  has  led  millions  of  them  to  with¬ 
hold  their  dues.  On  the  other  hand,  individual 
workers  look  more  eagerly  to  the  political  parties 
for  an  answer  than  to  their  unions.  Thus,  despite 
the  general  “no-politics”  philosophy,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  French  unionists  daily  proselyte  for  their 
particular  political  party.  Such  activity  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Communists.  Political  discussion  in 
the  factories  and  mines  is  constant.  The  trade 
unions,  too,  while  they  are  prohibited  from  en¬ 
dorsing  an  individual  political  party,  are  not  pro¬ 
hibited  from  endorsing  political  planks  of  this  or 
that  political  party.  The  central  theme  of  CGT 
propaganda  and  activity  in  1949  and  1950  was  the 
“struggle  for  peace.”  Around  this  Stalinist  ver¬ 
sion  of  peace  it  organized  protest  strikes  and  pro¬ 
test  meetings  against  arms  shipments,  against  aid 
to  the  French  in  Viet  Nam,  against  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  like.  Force  Ouvrih-e,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  emphasized  price  stabilization  by  the 
government  as  its  main  plank.^^  Under  FO  pres¬ 
sure,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Socialists 
were  forced  to  leave  the  government  when  the 
cabinet  failed  to  halt  the  unfavorable  relation  be¬ 
tween  prices  and  wages. 

Nor  does  the  union  world  restrict  its  politics  to 
“immediate”  demands.  The  French  unions  have 
been  less  under  the  influence  of  Marxism  than  the 
German  unions,  but  their  propaganda  has  always 

24.  A.  Lafond,  “French  Social  Reactions  Abet  Communism,” 
International  Free  Trade  Union  News,  Vol.  V,  No.  4  (April 

1950). 


called  for  structural  changes  in  society  side-by-side 
with  welfare  and  wage  reforms.  A  1934  plan, 
modeled  on  the  mixed-economy  theories  of  the 
Belgian  Socialist,  Henri  de  Man,  called  for  such 
objectives  as  a  national  wheat  oflice,  a  general 
revaluation  of  farm  products  to  alleviate  the  agri¬ 
cultural  crisis,  the  transfer  of  many  industries  to 
public  ownership,  and  the  plan’s  administration 
by  a  council  of  producers,  consumers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  well  as  the  40-hour  week,  holidays,  paid 
vacations,  and  so  on.  The  present  Force  Ouvrihe 
program,  with  some  modifications,  is  essentially 
the  same.  The  leaders  of  this  union  feel  that  by 
constant  liaison  with  the  government  and  pres¬ 
sure  for  their  program,  as  well  as  the  mobilization 
of  their  membership  behind  it,  they  can  influence 
government  policy  in  their  direction.  From  a  prac¬ 
tical  angle  this  means,  of  course,  closer  cooperadon 
with  the  one  polidcal  party  nearest  to  this  point  of 
view,  the  Socialists.  The  problem  of  helping  the 
Socialists  win  seats  and  members  is  left  to  indi¬ 
vidual  Socialists  in  the  FO  leadership  and  ranks, 
and  the  alliance  with  the  party  is  thus  weak.  But 
its  existence  is  unmistakeable. 

The  Communist<ontrolled  CGT  similarly  has 
its  “ultimate”  program  as  well  as  its  immediate 
demands,  and  similarly  is  related  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party.  The  right-wing  faction  of  the  CFTC 
is  close  to  the  government  party,  Mouvement  Re~ 
publicain  Populaire  (MRP),  led  by  Georges  Bi- 
dault.  The  Left  Catholics  are  lukewarm  to  the 
Socialists  because  the  latter  are  not  radical  enough, 
but  their  bulledns  constantly  deal  with  polidcs 
and  are  oriented  towards  Labor  partyism. 

The  “no-politics”  of  French  trade  unionism  is 
thus  more  of  a  cliche  than  a  reality.  Because  of 
the  disunity  of  French  unionism  and  the  serious 
lack  of  an  effective  alternative  to  Stalinism,  po¬ 
litical  action  is  relatively  impotent.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  main  preoccupation  of  union¬ 
ists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  is  precisely  how  to 
make  its  political  arm  more  potent. 
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Contrasts  Between  Two  Postwar  Periods 


BY  SIDNEY  LENS 


SO  FAR  as  labor  is  concerned,  the  present  postwar 
period  differs  in  many  essentials  from  that  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  I.  The  Russian  revolution  of 
1917  evoked  considerable  revolutionary  repercus¬ 
sions  everywhere  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent 
even  in  the  United  States.  After  World  War  I, 
trade  unions  were  deeply  affected  by  the  shift  to 
the  left.  This  was  manifested  by  the  upsurge  of 
shop-steward  movements  and  a  whole  cycle  of 
general  strikes  and  revolutions. 

By  contrast,  the  attraction  of  Russia  in  Europe 
after  World  War  II  proved  negligible.  Wher¬ 
ever  its  power  was  established — in  Germany  and 
Eastern  Europe — this  was  done  by  force  of  arms. 
In  the  rest  of  the  continent,  for  the  first  three  post¬ 
war  years,  the  Communist  parties  acted  as  the 
most  outspoken  agents  of  moderation.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  without  the  Communist 
parties  revolutions  might  well  have  broken  out 
during  that  period  in  Western  Europe.  The  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  West  disarmed  working-class  par¬ 
tisan  forces,  liquidated  their  factory  committees, 
discouraged  and  frequently  broke  strikes,  and  gen¬ 
erally  took  the  position  that  whatever  changes  were 
to  be  made  must  be  moderate  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  social  system,  rather 
than  carried  out  through  revolutionary  methods. 

LEFTWARD  TENDENCY  CHECKED 

The  result  was  that  the  leftward  tendency  of 
Western  Europe  was  checked  by  its  Communist 
parties  and  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  change  was  appeased  in  part  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  reformist  concessions  much  im¬ 
proved  social  security  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
some  nationalization  of  industry.  In  Britain,  where 
a  united  trade  union  movement  was  able  to  help 
the  Labor  party  achieve  office,  this  trend  went 
further  than  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  In  France, 
where  armed  men  emerged  at  first  from  the 
underground  resistance  and  temporarily  seized 
factories  in  some  areas,  the  trend  toward  the  left 
was  more  pronounced  than  in  Germany,  where 
military  occupation  made  all  forms  of  class  struggle 
difficult.  But  the  essential  feature  of  the  post- World 
War  II  period  is  that  the  trade  union  movements 
in  Britain,  France  and  other  Western  European 
nations  remained  an  adjunct  to  reformism  rather 
than  a  revolutionary  force. 


In  a  sense  this  peaceful  relationship  of  classes 
in  Western  Europe  is  illuso-’y.  Scratch  the  surface 
anywhere  on  the  continent,  and  you  find  either 
latent  revolutions  or  violent  class  struggles.  This 
was  evident  when  Palmiro  Togliatti  was  shot  in 
Italy  in  1948  and  workers  seized  factories  and  in 
some  cities,  such  as  Genoa,  established  their  own 
power  for  a  day  or  two.  It  was  also  evident  in  the 
August  1950  revolt  of  the  Belgian  unionists  against 
the  return  of  King  Leopold.  But  incidents  such 
as  these  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  They  re¬ 
main  under  the  surface  of  Europe’s  political  and 
economic  pattern,  but  no  political  movement — 
and  this  includes  the  Communists — has  given  this 
latent  radicalism  expression,  particularly  in  the  de¬ 
cisive  first  three  years  after  Liberation. 

COMMUNIST  SHIFT  IN  1947 

In  1947,  however,  the  Communist  movement 
shifted  to  an  adventurist  course  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  now  foments  strikes  or  takes  advantage  of 
existing  grievances  to  divert  them  into  Stalinist 
propaganda  channels.  It  attempts  to  sabotage  arms 
shipments,  and  so  on — but  at  the  moment  these 
are  only  isolated  acts  without  a  central  theme  of 
revolution.  They  are  a  means  of  harrying  the 
United  States  and  its  Atlantic  pact  allies  rather 
than  an  all-out  struggle  for  power. 

This  shift  by  the  Communists  and  the  disillu¬ 
sionment  of  the  masses  on  the  continent  have  for 
the  past  year  or  two  veered  the  political  trend 
in  Europe  toward  the  right.  The  political  parties 
allied  with  the  non-Communist  unions  have  re¬ 
cently  lost  strength.  Unemployment  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  may  indicate  that  far-reaching  conflicts  are 
impending.  American  unionists  in  France,  includ¬ 
ing  one  special  ECA  team,  have  been  severe  in 
pointing  out  that  the  benefits  of  American  aid  to 
Europe  have  not  been  made  available  to  the  average 
workingman  and  that  his  lot  has  not  improved 
appreciably. 

Whether  under  such  circumstances  a  union 
movement  based  on  moderate  parliamentarianism 
can  hold  its  own  against  either  an  adventurist 
Stalinism  or  a  revived  nationalism  that  would  re¬ 
new  the  appeal  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini,  remains 
the  major  question  in  Europe,  not  only  for  labor 
but  for  the  whole  Western  world. 
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